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Colored Population of African Descent. 

Considering the vast number of persons concerned, 
and the multitude of economic and social issues in- 
volved, it is curious that the colored population of 
African descent in the United States should have 
excited so little interest among purely scientific observ- 
ers. From the Civil War down to 1890 scarcely a 
single work of note upon the American negro can be 
mentioned, conducted upon modern scientific principles, 
and unbiased by political, social or religious prejudice. 
The negro has long attracted the attention of philan- 
throphists and well-meaning humanitarians ; but neither 
the economist, the physician, nor the authropologist 
seems to have been alive to the possibilities for research 
offered by this great population of seven million negroes ; 
nor, on the other hand, have our statesmen appreciated 
the necessity of accumulating a fund of reliable infor- 
mation from skilled observers, to be used as a basis for 
legislation. A problem economic, social, and moral, 
second in magnitude to none in the United States is 
awaiting consideration ; yet the Indians, less than three 
hundred thousand in number, have attracted in our later 
censuses far more attention than the negro. Fortunately 
the last few years, have witnessed a revival of interest in 
this direction, which has already produced noteworthy 
results. The Federal Department of Labor, for example, 
has recently inaugurated most auspiciously a series of 
special investigations ;* and the Department of Agricul- 

1 The Negroes of Farmville, Virginia : a Social Study ; by W. E. B. 
DuBois. U. S. Dep't of Labor, Bulletin, No. 14, 1898, p. 1-38. 
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ture has already published one report at least upon the 
subject. 1 The monograph by F. L,. Hoffman, a profes- 
sional statistician of high repute, 2 is also deserving of men- 
tion. These, together with a number of special investi- 
gations, to which I shall refer, especially those inspired 
by the Trustees of Atlanta University and the Tuskegee 
Institute, should also be noted. More important than 
all these, however, in urging the importance of a com- 
prehensive and scientific treatment of the varied ques- 
tions concerning the negro in our next federal census, 
is the recent acquisition of Porto Rico, together with 
our interests in Cuba and the Philippine Islands. By 
the events of the late Spanish war, we are likely to add 
several millions to the number of our colored popula- 
tion. 

The first question of importance concerns the actual 
number of negroes in the United States, irrespective of 
their geographical distribution or migration ; those mat- 
ters we shall reserve for treatment by themselves. No 
especial change in the method of enumeration seems to 
be called for, by the experience of the eleventh census. 
The results obtained in 1890 when compared with those 
of 1880, as is well known, firmly established the incom- 
pleteness of the returns in the census immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War. The fears excited by an apparent 
increase of negroes in the United States in the decade 
from 1870 to 1880 of 34.9 per cent, as compared with a 
growth of the white population of only 29.2 per cent, 
were allayed by the total yielded in 1890. This proved 

1 U. S. Dep't of Agriculture. Office of Experiment Stations. Bul- 
letin, No. 38. Dietary Studies with reference to the Food of the Negro 
in Alabama. 

* American Economic Association. Publications xi, Nos. 1-3 (1896). 
Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro. 
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at once that the defective enumeration in 1870, esti- 
mated by General Walker to be not less than three hun- 
dred thousand, was responsible for the error. 1 The 
colored population of African descent manifested in 
1890 an increase of but 13.5 per cent; or just about 
one-half that of the whites for the entire country. 
Even in its most favorable section, in the southern 
states, its rate of increase was 10 per cent less than that 
of the whites. Its relative proportion of the aggregate 
population decreased in the same measure. In two 
states only — Mississippi and Arkansas — was any increase 
in the proportion of negroes, compared with white, ap- 
parent. The whole problem of the American negro at 
once assumed a new aspect. Not an inundation of 
blacks was threatened for the future ; but so alarming a 
decrease in the relative growth of the negro population 
as to suggest its ultimate extinction. Attempted ex- 
planations for this phenomenon of retrogression will 
concern us in a later paragraph. 

Scarcely less important than the total enumeration by 
states and territories are the facts of geographical distri- 
bution of the negro population, and its present tenden- 
cies towards migration. It is of profound importance for 
the future amelioration of the economic and social status 
of the negro to ascertain whether the black population is 
massing by degrees in the Gulf states, or is tending 
gradually to become disseminated throughout the entire 
country. In the first case, a cure for any evils in the 
economic, educational or social situation, must probably 
be applied by direct Federal interference ; whereas, if 
the burden of the negro population is to be distributed, 

*A lucid discussion of this by General Walker will be found in 
Statistics of the Colored Race in the United States, in Am. Stat. Assn. 
Publications 2 :<)i (1890). 
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there is greater likelihood that the several states may be 
able to deal with it adequately by themselves. 

No especial change in the census methods seems to be 
necessary in order to make the migratory tendencies of 
the negro clear. The censuses in 1880 and 1890 both 
include a statement of the state or territory of birth 
and residence of each individual. As Prof. Willcox has 
suggested, 1 the failure to include a column for " Born in 
U. S. ; state not specified," in 1880 renders a direct com- 
parison of the results for the two censuses somewhat 
untrustworthy ; but if the methods of 1890 be preserved, 
in 1900 this objection will not apply to a comparison in- 
stituted for the present decade. With especial attention 
directed to accuracy and fullness in collecting informa- 
tion regarding birthplace, the present tendencies in the 
matter of migration ought to be made clear without 
any serious modification of the schedules previously 
employed. 

A word as to this tendency as it appears to-day. 

The widely prevalent opinion, supported by General 

Walker, 2 by the director of the eleventh census, 8 by 

Mr. Gannett, 4 and other eminent authorities, is that 

the negro population in the United States not only 

tends to increase most rapidly in the extreme southern 

states, but also that a general movement toward that 

centre is apparent all through the south. This opinion 

has been very ably contested by F. J. Brown, esq., of 

Baltimore, in an admirable paper, which presents a most 

"Am. Stat. Assn. Publications 5 : 371 (1897). See also further 
discussion, Idem., 6 : 46. 

2 Forum. July, 1891. 

3 Eleventh Census. Bulletin, No. 48, and elsewhere. Cf. Brown 
op. tit. 

4 Statistics of the Negroes in the United States. Baltimore, 1894. 
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careful analysis of the subject. 1 He distinguishes three 
belts of negro population, differing in the degree as well 
as the character of their migratory proclivities. In the 
"border states," Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, the Virginias, Kentucky and Missouri, the 
decade, 1880-90, showed a rate of increase of the negro 
population of only 2.6 per cent as compared with an in- 
crease of 20 per cent for whites. In this belt the 
negroes formed only 19 per cent of the population. 
Next above these in relative density of negroes came 
North Carolina and Tennesse with 31 per cent of 
blacks. In these two states, the negroes increased in 
numbers by only 6.1 per cent from 1880 to 1890 ; while 
in the " far south," where the negroes form almost half 
the entire population, the rate of increase from 1880 to 
1890 was as high as 18.4 per cent. Even this, however, 
it should be noted, was less than the rate of increase for 
the negro population in the northern states, which was 
20.6 per cent. The most obvious explanation for these 
facts, and it seems probably the justifiable one, is that 
not one but two opposite migratory tendencies are really 
operative to-day. One, and perhaps the larger one, is 
toward the south and southwest ; but its influence is not 
felt much beyond North Carolina and Tennessee. The 
other is distinctly northward, due to the superior eco- 
nomic and social advantages offered north of Mason and 
Dixon's line. This tends to deplete the entire group of 
Border states ; and also to draw from the next succeed- 
ing tier to the south. Thus North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee lie between two centres of attraction ; the nearly 
stationary condition of their black population shown by 
the statistics above is the result. Other interesting 

1 The Northward Movement of the Colored Population. A Statis- 
tical Study. Baltimore, 1897. 
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deductions are made by Mr. Brown from examination of 
the census tables. We have space here only to mention 
them. He calls attention to the violent contrasts in 
density of negro population in contiguous counties of 
the same state ; showing how the attitude of the whites 
often operates to deter a diffusion of the negroes from 
regions of relative density to those where scarcely any 
blacks reside. He shows that the regions of greatest 
negro density are almost invariably those which are 
backward in increase of population, partly as a result of 
the economic dependence of the negro upon the white 
population as employers. 

In his description of the character of localities, which 
seem to be by nature unfitted for the residence of the 
white population, and in which the negro is bound to 
predominate in numbers in the future, this author sets a 
most admirable example which the geographers of the 
next census would do well to follow. It is high time 
that population, if it is to be treated from the geograph- 
ical point of view, should be analyzed by districts pos- 
sessing distinct individuality of soil, climate, or altitude. 
The worthless generalizations of the distribution of 
negro population by " altitude," by " latitude," and by 
"rainfall," should be rejected at once in favor of descrip- 
tions of true " areas of characterization." The environ- 
ment is not composed of any one of these factors by 
itself alone, and to analyze population in accordance 
with them singly is a waste of time and money. Only 
when considered in combination, soil and climate to- 
gether, is any real human relation brought into relief. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the geographers of the 
twelfth census will at last awaken to the necessity of 
descriptions of environment, if any be needed, in detail ; 
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and not indulge in glittering generalizations devoid of 
human or scientific interest. 

Can the twelfth census deal in its schedules with the 
question of blood intermixture of white and negro popu- 
lation? The future of the race will largely depend upon 
whether it is held aloof from intermarriage, or is gradu- 
ally assimilated in blood with the white race. Massing 
in the far south is certainly unfavorable to the latter; 
dissemination through the white population would be 
favorable to it. Our former censuses have expended 
much effort in an honest attempt to elucidate the matter. 
The Act of March i, 1889, under which the eleventh 
census was taken, directed a classification of population 
as blacks, mulattoes, quadroons and octoroons. Inquiry 
of this kind naturally has always yielded worthless re- 
sults. Even were no question of illegitimacy or of 
ignoble origin involved, as it obviously is in nine cases out 
of ten, such a query is often impossible of exact answer. 
To go back over three generations of ancestry is a 
severe tax upon the genealogical resources of the average 
southern negro family. I, personally, confess to a lament- 
able mental obscurity in the matter of what constitutes 
a quadroon or octoroon. It is as difficult as to distin- 
guish the several degrees of cousins to which human 
kind is liable. This matter must be approached, if at 
all, by means of special intensive investigations at the 
hands of skilled observers. We cannot share the hope 
of the director of the eleventh census, that even the 
confessedly imperfect results along this line in 1890, will 
be of value, when compared with equally imperfect ones 
for 1900. That two absolutely unreliable collections of 
data are worth any more than one, is a perversion of 
statistical principles. Rejection of this inquiry will 
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greatly simplify the work of enumerators in the field ; it 
will allay popular prejudice in many quarters, and it will 
leave space for other questions of vital importance and 
of a more practical nature. 

The eleventh census has sufficiently emphasized the 
fact that our colored population of African descent is 
increasing far less rapidly than the whites. This is true 
not only in the northern and middle states, so far as can 
be determined after elimination of the influence of 
migration ; but it holds good all over the south as well. 
In every part of the United States there can be no doubt 
that the negro is being outstripped numerically by the 
white race. In the analysis of the causes of this phe- 
nomenon, a great opportunity is offered to the director 
of the census of 1900 to perform a service for humanity 
and science. It is a difficult question, involving not 
only the vitality of the blacks of pure blood, but 
especially the influence of miscegenation upon the half- 
breeds. Hoffman has carefully gathered and collated 
•such data as were obtainable ; and this portion of his 
monograph dealing with vital statistics is in many 
respects the most satisfactory. But his conclusions are 
invalidated for general application to the whole colored 
population by an important fact. His vital statistics 
are almost entirely drawn from urban sources ; the 
country negro, forming the overwhelming proportion of 
the race, is scarcely considered. No available data, in 
fact, exist. It is highly improbable, therefore, that the 
alarming degenerative tendencies noted by him can be 
considered as characteristic of the race as a whole. De- 
spite the present tendencies city-ward, the great proportion 
of our negroes in the south form a distinctly rural popu- 
lation. The " black belt," which has the greatest density, 
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is, indeed, almost devoid of cities of any considerable size. 
And it is precisely this rural negro population of which 
we have the least knowledge, yet whose present condi- 
tion may be considered most typical for the race as a 
whole. 

To discover the catises of the present low rate of 
increase in otir negro population, especially in the rural 
parts of the south, seems to me a most important matter, 
imperatively demanding the attention of the authorities 
who take the next census. A special report, similar to 
that prepared by Dr. Billings in 1890 on the Vital Sta- 
tistics of the Jews,' would be of inestimable value. Yet 
it should be far more considerable in size and scope. It 
should proceed more on the lines of the special reports 
recently started by the Department of Dabor ; or on the 
plan of the elaborate special reports on the Indians in 
the last census. If less than three hundred thousand 
aborigines are deserving of those detailed special investi- 
gations, which form so considerable a part of the eleventh 
census ; surely our negroes, numbering perhaps eight or 
nine million, are worthy of equally detailed considera- 
tion. It will be objected, perhaps, that such an investi- 
gation belongs rather to the work of the several state 
boards of health. In some ways, it is true, they might 
be better fitted to cope with the complexities of the 
situation, especially because of their permanency. But, 
on the other hand, three powerful arguments are in 
favor of the assumption of this work by the Federal 
authorities. In the first place, the commonwealths show 
no disposition to deal with the question thoroughly ; 
secondly, the real significance of the negro problem can 
only be treated with the entire south and north in view 

1 Eleventh Census. Bulletin, 19. 
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at one time, all sections being subjected to examination 
under a uniform system ; and thirdly, most important of 
all, the real problem of the demography of our colored 
race can only be solved by an examination of their eco- 
nomic, moral and physical status combined. Thus, for 
example, it seems to me far more probable that Dr. Du- 
Bois is right in ascribing the relatively slow rate of in- 
crease of the average negro family to the fact that it is 
economically on the up-grade, 1 than to accept Hoff- 
man's explanation that hybridity, vice and ignorance 
are accountable for it. True, Hoffman discovers a ter- 
rific death rate among his city-bred or migrated negroes, 
but neither DuBois nor Brown finds any such abnormal 
death rate in other cases. In short, not excessive mor- 
tality alone, but a decreased birth rate as well, due to the 
first glimmer of ambition to get ahead in the world, 
should be taken into consideration. The only way to 
follow this up, however, is to make an investigation as 
truly economic and social as it is medical and statistical. 
Such work demands the most discriminating and im- 
partial scientific observation ; the sentimentalist and old- 
fashioned moralist who sees in the customary " marriages 
on a church broom-stick " the incarnation of sexual vice, 
should be rigidly excluded; as well as the average 
Southerner for whom there is no horror so great as a 
mixed marriage of black and white. Many branches of 
science should be contributory ; but expert medical opin- 
ion and trained economic and social observation are 
most necessary. The twelfth census cannot enlarge 
its scope in any direction more profitably than in the 
conduct of a special investigation of this kind on a 
comprehensive scale applied to our negro population as 

1 Ot>. cit. ; p. 10, fl. 
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a whole. The prosperity of a large section of our 
country depends upon the future of the black race ; 
legislation, Federal and state, would undoubtedly be 
shaped in a great measure by the invaluable results 
which a wisely-ordered special inquiry of this sort 
might conceivably yield. 

W. Z. Ripley. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 



